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Problems in Controlling Armaments 


The problems which must be faced in devising adequate 
international control of armaments are discussed by 
David F. Cavers, associate dean and professor of law 
at Harvard Law School, in an article, “The Challenge 
of Planning Arms Controls,” in Foreign Affairs, New 
York, October, 1955. So far the treatment of the varied 
issues involved in the different proposals has been, he 
says, “superficial and at points cavalier.” Actually there 
is “little informed opinion” on the subject. (The report 
on disarmament to the U.N. General Assembly and the 
meeting of the Big Four foreign ministers provide op- 
portunities for negotiation.) 

Nuclear warfare is the problem that looms largest. 
“Atomic weapons,” as understood in the discussions so 
far, are not the bombs themselves but bomb cases and 
the devices by which they are exploded. One proposal 
acceptable to the West is the elimination of nuclear 
weapons and the conversion of stockpiles. Soviet docu- 
ments acccepted elimination as a basis for negotiation 
last year but did not mention conversion. This would 
involve problems concerned with the use of atomic power 
reactors and the risk of secret stores. Thus, an atomic 
attack would still be possible in fact, if not legally. But 
= output of new weapons would at the least be slowed 

own.” 

The Five Powers (Britain, France, Soviet Union, 
United States and Canada) have agreed on the elimination 
of “other weapons of mass destruction” but these have 
not been identified. They would presumably cover bac- 
teriological and chemical warfare but might not include 
ballistic and guided missiles—not yet invented. This 
might be “a big loophole.” Another important question 
is whether the big bombers would be eliminated under 
this category or “controlled” as “conventional” weapons. 

Military manpower could be limited with “relative sim- 
plicity.” But the quantities of “armaments and equip- 
ment” for these forces would constitute a much more 
difficult problem. The criteria proposed on both sides 
are obscure. 
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Budgetary control is one possibility, although “it is 
hard to equate Communist military budgets with those 
of the capitalist West.” Another method would be to 
forbid any increase in conventional armaments. Foreign 
bases are a difficult problem. Professor Cavers suggests 
that some be dismantled, some kept “in at least stand-by 
condition” by their sovereign nations (not the foreign 
power), and that others be dismantled or surrendered 
after “specified periods, long enough to permit a thorough 
test of the viability of the control program.” 

Both the United States and the Soviet Union have 
“relied on secrecy as an important factor in sustaining 
their military power. ... Each side has feared that it 
might find itself making unilateral disclosures.” The 
West has insisted on disclosures of military secrets “by 
stages,” with atomic facilities coming last. The Soviet 
Union has asked for prohibition of atomic weapons 
before any controls are set up. Each side fears that 
the other would gain too much in the present proposals. 
A compromise on timing the different stages would seem 
possible now if it were not “tied closely” to the “highly 
complex” problem of inspection. 


The West has demanded a permanent system of in- 
spection. Russia, however, proposed in September, 1954, 
“a temporary body ... to police the first stage, involving 
only armed forces and conventional arms.” The second 
stage would provide for permanent control and would 
include atomic armaments. But this proposal was not 
clear. Since then “the gap seems to have widened.” 
The Soviet proposal of May, 1955, would leave important 
questions as to the definition of “control functions” and 
“objects of control” unanswered. Professor Cavers notes 
that Soviet secrets would be “laid bare by free-ranging 
inspection in the first stage; ours, in the second.” It 
should be noted that Premier Bulganin’s rejection of 
President Eisenhower’s proposal for “an exchange of 
military blueprints” did not “shut the door tight.” 


Both objectives and methods of inspection should be 
restudied. Some things can be done without too much 
difficulty ; some would require “skilful planning”; for 
others inspection would not be “reliable” at all. 

Enforcement involves grave problems. Moral pressure 
or economic and diplomatic measures would be “inade- 
quate” if a country were really planning an atomic war. 
The writer doubts whether in such a case the decision 
would be deferred until its forces had been materially 
curtailed. More serious is the possibility of sabotage by 
delay or by camouflaged troops. In that case, if the 
West were firm in its readiness to denounce the control 
treaty, this might be sufficient. 
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“The beginning period would be the critical one.” 
Some way would have to be found to make the sacrifices 
required at the beginning valuable to both sides. 

In the last analysis “arms control implies the settle- 
ment of political issues, at least to the point that warfare 
is not to be used to resolve them.” The administration 
of “almost any plan” would become “the chief function 
of the United Nations. States as large as China, Japan, 
Germany, and Italy could not long remain outside the 
central body.” Professor Cavers thinks it might be 
easier to accept Red China in the United Nations as part 
of a control plan than it would otherwise be. China 
could give up the capture of Formosa by arms more 
easily on that basis. 

But for success “the American people and their 
leaders” as well as the Soviet leaders must be ready to 
accept a workable plan. This will be difficult because of 
our distrust of the Soviet Union, isolationist and chauvin- 
ist groups, and indifference to the dangers involved. 


The C.C.1.A. on World Issues 


“Both moral and political factors must be taken into 
consideration as well as the mathematical and mechanical 
approach to the reduction of armaments,” it is written 
in a statement adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
Cominission of the Churches on International Affairs and 
by the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, in 1955. The statement became the basis for 
positions which the C.C.I.A. advanced in relation to cer- 
tain items on the agenda of the 10th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York. The factors 
noted above “apply to two indispensable and complemen- 
tary processes: 

“1. The process whereby all armaments will be pro- 
gressively reduced under adequate international inspection 
and control ; and 

“2. The process of developing and securing interna- 
tional acceptance of methods of peaceful settlement and 
change to rectify existing injustices, particularly in situa- 
tions where military conflict has arisen. 

“Progress in these complementary approaches is de- 
pendent upon the extent to which mutual confidence has 
been attained.” 

On the peaceful use of atomic energy, the statement 
said, in part: “As Christians we consider it the respon- 
sibility of all men to see to it that this power is used 
solely for positive and constructive purposes.” 

“Commitment not to use atomic or hydrogen or any 
other weapons for aggressive purposes should be made 
explicit as a possible first step toward a trustworthy sys- 
tem to control all weapons of mass destruction. .. . 

“As the nations proceed to devise an adequate system, 
they should meanwhile seek ways whereby they can co- 
operate voluntarily and whereby compliance of all parties 
can be tested by day-to-day performance... . 

“If any disarmainent plan is to be successful, the ef- 
fort to remove the occasion or purported justification for 
military action must keep pace with it.” 

The churchmen reiterate a recommendation regarding 
the use of ‘Peace Observation Commissions” under the 
United Nations, for inquiries into situations deemed so 
critical as to threaten international involvement. 

After noting a number of previous actions generally 
favorable to international technical assistance, the fol- 
lowing statement was adopteo “with particular reference” 
to the Expanded Technical Assistance Program of the 
United Nations. 


“1. A full picture of the needs of the less developed 
countries should be sought, without the restrictions on 
requests imposed by the sending of target figures to re- 
cipient governments. 

“2. There should be more consultation with other agen- 
cies operating in this area, such as the U. S. International 
Cooperation Administration and the Colombo Plan, as 
well as recipient governments, on plans to meet more 
adequately the priority needs and to effect greater co- 
operation at the field level. 

“3. In the interest of more effective assistance, consid- 
eration should be given to greater concentration of efforts 
on the more crucial projects, and particularly in those 
densely populated countries where a rapid acceleration of 
economic and social development is imperative. 


“4. The assistance programmes should be evaluated, 
not merely in terms of the success or failure of individual 
projects, but also against the background of unmet needs. 


5. Preparatory plans for more substantial pro- 
grammes of technical and financial assistance should be 
initiated now, so that the international agencies will be 
equipped to undertake such programmes, if continued im- 
provement of the international situation and progress 
towards disarmament result in larger allocations of na- 
tional resources to constructive ends.” 


“Geneva: Mirage or Turning Point?” 


Two widely-known American commentators on cur- 
rent affairs presented opposite points of view on the 
meaning of the “summit” conference in July in Geneva 
in Foreign Policy Bulletin, New York, October 15, 1955. 
Saul K. Padover, dean of the School of Politics, New 
School for Social Research, New York, and a writer on 
European affairs, believes that Geneva was “a turning 
point in relations between the United States and Russia.” 
This “dramatic” change in the Russian attitude is caused 
by the transformation of the U.S.S.R. from “a back- 
ward, primarily agrarian nation into a modern industrial 
power.” Russia’s politicians know that their country is 
now strong enough to “negotiate from strength.” But 
they also know that “world communism no longer has 
national roots or support.” 


“A Mirage” 


Roscoe Drummond, columnist for the New York 
Herald Tribune, believes, on the other hand, that the 
Geneva Conference shows that “the Soviet Union is de- 
termined to settle nothing, is intent upon holding East 
Germany in its vise until it can dictate the foreign policy 
of all Germany, and is using cordial manners merely as an 
instrument of non-negotiation.” The West offered three 
types of security to Russia at the Geneva Conference: a 
joint security pact, a joint arms control and inspection 
agreement, and a demilitarized area between Eastern and 
Western Europe. They were not accepted. 


The sessions at Geneva in July can now be considered 
in the light of the news reports of the Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of the Big Four, held at Geneva in 
October and November. An appraisal of “the spirit of 
Geneva” was written by Walter Lippmann in the New 
York Herald Tribune, November 15, 1955. 

“It has been said before, but it cannot be said too often, 
that at the summit meeting in July a public accord was 
reached that neither side would, because neither side 
could, resort to thermonuclear war... . 
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“This was the true spirit of Geneva—a realization and 
an acknowledgment that the big armaments were at a 
stalemate and were neutralized.” 

The consequence is, according to Mr. Lippmann, that 
questions in dispute can only be settled by intensive nego- 
tiation. But he says that in the fall meetings of the for- 
eign ministers “the Western terms at Geneva had in them 
no room for maneuver, no material for bargaining, no 
chance for trading.” On the other hand, he thinks the 
Soviet Union’s representatives “have left themselves 
plenty of room to maneuver in West Germany.” 


“After Geneva’’—A Canadian View 


Lester P. Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, stressed the “special and immediate 
significance” of the Geneva talks in July, 1955, for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, in Foreign Affairs, 
New York, October, 1955. It is, he thinks, “indisputabie 
that NATO’s collective strength has been a major deter- 
rent against aggression in Europe.” NATO, as a security 
agency, cannot “safely ‘wither away’” until it has been 
possible to establish “the general collective security sys- 
tem intended by the United Nations Charter . . . operat- 
ing through the world organization.” But world peace 
cannot rest “primarily on the deterrent effect of collective 
military strength and regional political unity.” Arma- 
ments alone have never in history been sufficient for that 
purpose. “Furthermore ... the frightened man is usually 
the most trigger-happy.” Even so, the possibility of nu- 
clear warfare has had “a sobering effect upon the con- 
duct of international relations.” 

The “hopeful possibilities” after the Geneva conference 
do not mean that we can discard our arms. There is now, 
Mr, Pearson points out, “virtually an atomic stalemate,” 
which “along with the over-all balance of power which 
it represents, is now the main protection for Western 
Europe.” Quite as important as the NATO forces in 
Europe is “the protection of the centers on the American 
continent from which atomic retaliation—if it ever has to 
be used—must come.” 

The Four Power negotiations at Geneva provided an 
opportunity for both the Western and the Soviet leaders 
to test each other’s attitudes. The problems faced by 
both East and West have been “identified and clarified 
but they have not been solved.” But as the direct mili- 
tary threat seems to recede there is danger that the 
lessened fear of aggression will result in a weakened 
NATO. “There are those who are counting on this.” 

Therefore there should be ‘‘a renewed emphasis on the 
nonmilitary side of NATO’s development.” The writer 
suggests consultations from time to time on economic and 
other problems in order to prove that NATO is not ag- 
gressive and that it is interested in “the resolution of 
serious international issues in such a way as to bring 
about genuine security.” 

Among these questions is “the conflict of interest be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Western Powers over 
the right of a reunified Germany to associate herself 
with the West through membership in NATO—if her 
people freely decide so to do.” Some way will have to 
be found to persuade the Soviet Union that “the partici- 
pation of a united Germany in NATO and in the West- 
ern European Union is not, and will not be, a spur to 
German aggression, but, on the other hand, represents an 
effective means of limiting German power and controlling 
German action.” But Germany and the other powers in 
NATO must be “free to choose the kind of international 
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association they require for the collective protection of 
their security.” 

Indeed, Mr. Pearson is convinced that Russia would 
be safer in that situation than if it should succeed in 
destroying NATO, and thus increase international 
tensions. 

But “basic long-term policies” have not changed in 
Russia or in the West. A real change in the international 
situation requires the Soviet renunciation of “political 
infiltration and subversion” and of “the extension of 
Communist control over other countries by nonmilitary 
means.” NATO must avoid “any provocation” that makes 
it seem aggressive. If we are to have “peaceful coexist- 
ence” we must remember that it will be competitive. The 
West must show its strength in nonmilitary fields. NATO 
must now “develop greater cohesion and cooperation 
among its members in the pursuit of common political, 
social and economic objectives. ... Harmony between 
the governments in the economic and social field is, there- 
fore, almost as essential as is coordination of foreign and 
defense policies.” 

Dr. Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium urged some time 
ago that NATO countries should discuss their respective 
difficulties among themselves. (See INFORMATION SERV- 
IcE, May 28, 1955, for a summary of his article in Foreign 
Affairs, April, 1955.) 


“Trade Barriers and the National Interest” 


“Foreign trade is good, and it is good to have it ex- 
pand,” said Charles P. Taft in the course of a lecture, 
title above, given in Dallas, Texas (Dallas, Southern 
University Press, 1955. $1.50). 

“We are already the most nearly self-sufficient of the 
great industrial nations. But despite this we have for 
the last two decades or more been importing every year 
a larger proportion of our essential needs, and we shall 
and should continue to do so. Some items like coal and 
sulphur we have in relatively inexhaustible supply. Some 
like copper and lead on any economic basis have to 
be supplemented largely from outside. Some like man- 
ganese have to come mostly from outside, and some like 
tin and crude rubber and industrial diamonds we do not 
have. This is why we stockpile them for defense purposes. 
Trade in this general area of essential raw materials is 
our lifeblood. 

“Trade in general is good and raises our standard of 
living. Imports supply things we cannot or do not get 
in any other way, or bring in goods at lower prices than 
those we pay here. Either way our dollars go farther. 
This applies to manufactured goods, or means of trans- 
portation, as well as to raw materials. If others can 
make some products more acceptably than we can, even 
after the transportation cost to the United States, why 
shouldn’t we buy them and shift our productive capacity 
to the many items we make better ?” 

“Imports do benefit us, and exports are also of greatest 
importance in our economy. . . . If we ship goods, we 
can be paid only in goods and services. ...” 

“The psychological climate is important, and settle- 
ment of the tariff question by a Republican administration 
on a stable, predictable basis would go a long way toward 
increasing international trade substantially. This must 
be the keystone of a sound economic foreign policy.” 

Mr. Taft states that opinion polls generally show “an 
overwhelming sentiment for continuance and expansion 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements policy, although 
full knowledge of the details is still lacking.” He believes 
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the public more favorable to broad trade than “Congres- 
sional minds.” “Many senators and congressmen do not 
know that in their own constituencies in most cases there 
are more people directly benefited by foreign trade and 
dependent on it than those who believe they are or could 
be injured by import competition.” 

“I doubt if we shall ever come to completely free world 
trade, and I doubt if I would favor that. ... We are at 
least moving steadily toward the goal of greatly increased 
international trade with all the accompanying ties that 
po. BE make possible peace and prosperity around the 
world.” 


The German Chancellor 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany spends 
most of his time working on foreign policy and has fewer 
duties in the domestic realm than the heads of other 
large nations of the Western world, writes M. S. Handler 
in the New York Times Magazine, September 11, 1955. 
Thus Chancellor Adenauer does not bear the “crushing” 
burdens that come to a President of the United States; 
and he apparently does not have to walk a tight rope 
over a political jungle, as does every French Premier. 


For the federal government of West Germany is a rela- 
tively decentralized one, in which each of the nine con- 
stituent states exercises large powers. There is in Bonn 
none of the complexity observed constantly in Paris or 
Washington. Hence the system tends to ease the number 
of responsibilities of the office. 


Moreover, in West Germany there is a high level of 
employment. Prosperity has removed certain of the do- 
mestic issues. 

Again, the position of the Chancellor is more secure 
than that in many nations. He is elected by the Bundes- 


tag, and he can only be removed if that body decides to 
elect another person. 


Other writers have noted that Chancellor Adenauer was 
once mayor of Cologne, and that he represents the “world- 
mindedness” of the people of the Rhine country. He is a 
Roman Catholic. 


Study of Rapid Social Change 


A gift from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the World 
Council of Churches, Geneva, will make it possible to 
carry on an international study and appraisal of Christian 
responsibility in areas of rapid social change—notably in 
countries of Asia and Africa—during the coming years. 

The World Council’s Study Division will direct the 
inquiry. The Study Division defines its task as “to arouse 
Christian thinking and action in regard to issues of world 
import, about which there is not sufficient clarity or unity 
of thought.” It aims to carry out its program through 
international and interdenominational consultations, con- 
ferences, regional study commissions, team visitations and 
publications. 

The gift from Mr. Rockefeller includes grants for the 
following purposes: 


1. For the special study of the Christian responsibility 
in areas of “rapid social change,” especially in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. This is the main project of 
the Division of Studies for the next three years. 

2. For other study projects in the field of the Unity 


of the Church, the World Mission of the Church and 
Christianity and War. 


3. For housing accommodations for the staff of the 
Ecumenical Institute at Chateau de Bossey, near Geneva. 


The Dedication of Heifers 


Sixty-four heifers were gathered in Berks County, 
Pa., recently after being contributed by members of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church for shipment to needy 
farmers in Germany. Before being sent from the county 
a service of dedication was arranged by officials of the 
Church. The dedication was in charge of Rev. Charles 
Rodenberger, Allentown, Pa., president of the Lehigh 
Synod, and Rev. Frank W. Teske, Easton, Pa., president 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod. Several persons from 
Eastern Pennsylvania accompanied the heifers to Ger- 
many in order to supervise their distribution. (Allentown 
Morning Call, September 9, 1955.) 


Abbé Pierre’s Activities 

The Companions of Emmaus, in Paris, continue to ex- 
pand their activities of providing housing and other serv- 
ices, under the leadership of Abbé Pierre, it is reported 
in The Catholic Worker, New York, October, 1955, by 
P. Daniel. The Abbé’s work was described in this 
SERVICE, June 11, 1955. 

There are now “some dozen” communities around 
Paris, “and 25 in other parts of France,” including Nice 
and Lyons. 

At one camp named “La Reserve,” in a suburb east of 
Paris, a converted barn contains living quarters consisting 
of two compartments with 25 men in each. The camp in- 
cludes “work-shops for special skills.” Certain of the men 
are manufacturing prefabricated houses. Many of the men 
are ex-soldiers. 

“The police think so highly of the camps that some 
convicts are actually allowed to come out and live in them 
before their sentences have expired, sometimes consider- 
ably before.” 

The communities are sustained by salvaging operations 
and by gifts of cash, largely solicited by Abbé Pierre, 
the priest who has challenged the consciences of people 
in Paris to maintain a ministry to persons not served by 
public or private agencies. 

“The whole enterprise has grown up ad hoc and piece- 
meal—as it were, accidentally—from the smallest begin- 
nings. Its success is in strong contrast to the fate of 
those merely human and therefore inhuman and bureau- 
cratic schemes worked out to the last detail from the start 
in an office and imposed from above. The men are not 
told, ‘we are going to help you,’ but ‘we have need of 
you.’ This is no pious pretense, for in building homes for 
others they are doing work of great urgency; and in 
doing it they gain a new hope and sense of purpose them- 
selves which mere relief from destitution could not of 
itself give them. That is why ‘Emmaus’ is such a suit- 
able name.” 


Reaching the Unreached 


A statement was published in the New York Herald 
Tribune, September 13, 1955, with the headline: “Liquor 
Men Told: Seek New Buyers.” Studies have demon- 
strated “the popularity of fine whiskies as holiday gifts,” 
says Jay Gould, of Frankfort Distillers Company. Other 
studies have uncovered a “tremendous gift potential for 
the distilled spirits industry.” But the industry is told 
that it must widen its appeal and “go after other than its 
regular customers.” 
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